into good physical condition, so it could handle and develop traffic, the Pennsylvania Railroad would jump at a chance to buy it, in order to get an outlet to the lake; and that the New York Central would be equally anxious to buy it, in order to keep its rival out. My experience with this railroad taught me a lesson with respect to the importance of proper physical condition in a transportation property which I have never forgotten/'
Long before Mr. Harriman finished rebuilding the Sodus Point & Southern Railroad and sold it to the Pennsylvania, his interests, outside of Wall Street, were centering more and more in the railroad field. In 1880, he became a director on the board of the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Railroad Company, of which his father-in-law, William J. Averell, was president, and a few years later, he, with Senator Yulee, bought railroad property in Florida, which he afterward sold at a profit to Morton Plant, of the Plant Steamship Line. These interests, however, were not important enough to satisfy his ambition, or furnish an adequate field for the exercise of his powers. The United States at that time was just entering upon a remarkable era of railroad construction. Immigrants were pouring into the country more rapidly than ever before, and railroad builders were striving to make places of settlement for them